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but much desire to remain at peace and much dissatisfaction with
the results of what seemed to many the useless victory of 1918.

Until the fall of France the pro-British and anti-German groups
had been content to wish the Allies well, but after the French sur-
render their unwillingness to see England crushed was combined
with the fears of farseeing men as to what might happen if Ger-
many should break up the British Empire and unite Europe under
herself. For propaganda purposes this concern for the balance of
power and these very real fears as to a more or less distant future
were caricatured into hobgoblins of an imminent German invasion
of the United States if Engknd should fall.

Amid these cross-currents of opinion the decisive factor was the
President, Franklin Roosevelt His policy toward Japan will be con-
sidered in the next chapter. Toward war with Giermany he moved
deftly and slowly but steadily, accompanying each step forward
with protestations that his one desire was to defend the United
States while remaining at peace.

Thus the half-million rifles and other weapons which we noted
earlier in this chapter as arriving in England in July had been U. S.
government stores remaining from 1917-18, and were released in
early June immediately after Dunkirk by executive order. While
this release was definitely unneutral, the Germans themselves had
so often and so flagrantly violated the neutrality of others that they
could hardly complain. This first step was rapidly followed by
others, some to strengthen the U. S. armed forces, others directly to
help England. In July, about a month after the French surrender,
the President signed a bill for a large increase in the Navy, gener-
ally known as the Two-Ocean Navy Bill." Late in August, while
the German air attack on England increased in violence, the Na-
tional Guard, volunteer second-line troops corresponding roughly
to the British Territorials, was mobilized for a year's training. Some
days later, as the German attack roared upward toward its nlimflT^
Roosevelt exchanged fifty overage U. S. destroyers for ninety-nine-
year leases of a number of British naval and air bases or potential
bases in the Americas. These ships, in spite of their age, were excel-
lent antisubmarine craft Later in the same month he signed the
first bill in American history for compulsory military training and
service in time of peace.

At the same time during the summer and early fall of 1940, Boo-